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^STHETIC  CULTURE. 


tHE  assertion  is  often  made  that  the  present  age 
is  pre-eminently  utilitarian  and  matter-of-fact. 
We  are  stigmatized  as  being  runners  in  a race,  not 
to  gain  the  victor’s  laurel,  but  to  grasp  more  sub- 
stantial though  less  noble  spoils.  In  many  respects 
this  is  certainly  true.  To-day  that  which  can  be 
put  to  use  in  supplying  the  immediate  personal 
wants,  is  most  prized.  Men  are  in  eager  pursuit 
of  wealth  or  are  so  poor  as  to  be  hard  pressed 

for  the  necessaries  of  life.  Thus  they  come  to  regard 
most  highly  that  which  can  be  coined  into  money 
and  which  will  bring  them  either  a supply  of  food 
or  some  of  the  comforts  of  life.  The  question 

of  subsistence  out-weighs  all  other  considerations. 
True,  in  many  instances  riches  gained  and  fortunes 
amassed  are  used  to  carry  out  the  dictates  of 

man’s  nobler  and  higher  nature.  In  such  cases, 

and  we  may  point  with  pride  to  many,  the  blessings 
of  charity  are  flung  abroad,  generous  aid  is  fur- 
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nished  to  public  institutions  and  enterprises,  and  the 
lamp  of  study  and  of  knowledge  is  trimmed  anew. 
Yes,  the  world  has  always  a bright  side  and  this 
side  it  is  best  to  keep  ever  in  view.  Yet  the  ugly 
fact  remains  that  men  for  the  most  part  are  chained 
to  the  ground  to  dig  and  to  delve,  and  are  so 
eagerly  peering  into  the  heaps  of  sand  and  straining 
their  eyes  for  grains  of  gold  that  they  scarcely  ever 
look  up  to  the  sky,  and  the  beauty  which  hovers 
over  them  on  all  sides,  is  unnoticed  as  though  it 
were  not  there. 

It  has  come  to  be  accepted  as  a truism  that 
the  duties  of  every-day  life  are  incompatible  with 
the  love  and  pursuit  of  that  which  is  beautiful,  that 
these  things  are  and  must  necessarily  remain  antago- 
nistic and  in  direct  contrast,  that  the  one  cannot 
go  hand  in  hand  with  the  other,  but  that  it  is 
foreign  and  opposed  to  it.  In  the  oft  repeated  verse 
“Life  is  earnest,  art  is  joy,” 

Schiller  places  life  and  art  in  opposition  as  two 
extremes.  Life  is  too  short,  time  is  too  pressing, 
the  cares  and  troubles  of  this  world  are  too  heavy 
for  us  to  turn  aside  from  the  narrow  channel  dug 
by  myriads  before  us.  If  they  were  content,  why 
need  we  complain  ? Such  answers,  for  they  are  not 
arguments,  may  be  heard  continually. 

Is  there  really  in  the  world's  hurry  and  flurry 
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no  time  for  the  consideration  of  art,  no  space  for 
thoughts  of  the  beautiful  ? Are  we  to  be  merely 
calculating  machines  and  weighing  scales,  bushel 
measures  and  yardsticks,  automata,  moved  simply 
by  desire  of  gain  ? 

“Only  through  Beauty’s  morning  gate 
Canst  thou  to  Knowledge  penetrate.” 

It  should  be  our  aim,  it  is  our  duty,  our  pre- 
rogative to  throw  open  the  portals  of  education  to 
the  influence  of  art,  and  to  bring  a gleam  of  joy  to 
illuminate  the  soberness  of  life.  When  the  prince  of 
German  poets  addresses  the  apostles  of  the  beauti- 
ful, the  artists,  in  the  noble  lines, 

“The  dignity  of  man  into  your  hands  is  given, 

Guard  it  well : 

With  you  it  sinks,  with  you  it  mounts  to  heaven,” 

his  advice  comes  home  with  double  force  to  the 
teachers — those  artists,  who  shape  the  plastic  juvenile 
mind  instead  of  the  yielding  clay  or  the  brittle  mar- 
ble ; who  color  the  imagination  with  great  and  beau- 
tiful ideas,  though  they  do  not  charm  the  canvas  into 
seeming  life ; who  store  the  mind  of  the  child  and 
guide  its  speech  into  melodious  flow,  though  they 
do  hot  weave  beautiful  words  into  garlands  of  poetry 
or  call  into  existence  soul-entrancing  music. 

Education  aims  at  the  uniform  unfolding  and 
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development  of  all  inborn  powers  and  abilities. 
Carefully  avoiding  one-sidedness,  or  the  bestowal  of 
undue  attention  in  one  particular  direction,  educa- 
tion best  fulfills  its  mission  by  emphasizing  alike  the 
importance  of  intellectual,  physical,  and  moral  train- 
ing. To  what  extent  and  in  what  way  has  this 
been  carried  out  in  by-gone  times  and  ages  ? The 
Egyptian  based  everything  upon  firmness,  strength, 
and  endurance.  Teachings  and  precepts  of  the  rul- 
ing priesthood,  though  grand  and  impressive,  were 
stern  and  devoid  of  grace.  The  feeling  which  heaped 
block  upon  block  in  the  immense,  but  unsightly  pyra- 
mids, and  represented,  in  a human  head  crowning  a 
shapeless  mass  of  stone,  the  hopeless  struggle  of  man 
against  the  bonds  of  Nature,  kept  the  Egyptians 
chained  to  conventional  forms  and  long-existent  ideas. 

In  Greece  however,  the  art  feeling  triumphed  over 
all  the  obstacles  of  matter.  To  the  Greeks,  life 
grew  to  be  typical  of  joy  and  happiness.  Beauty 
and  grace  of  the  body  were  taken  as  indications  of 
the  beauty  of  the  indwelling  soul,  which  formed, 
as  it  were,  a kernel  for  the  outer  hull.  Beauty  of 
form  appeared  to  the  Greeks  so  inseparable  from 
beauty  of  the  mind,  that  it  was  difficult  for  them  to 
imagine  a beautiful  soul  dwelling  in  an  ugly  body. 
Hence  their  education  desired  to  elevate  at  the  same 
time  the  emotional  and  the  physical  powers,  and  to 
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send  out  the  spirit  of  the  individual  into  every  fibre 
of  his  frame  until  the  two  became  as  one.  Thus  the 
aim  of  Greek  education  was  the  harmonious  develop- 
ment of  mind  and  body.  Early  Greek  instruction 
consisted  chiefly  of  reading,  writing,  music,  and  gym- 
nastics. This  was  supplemented,  in  later  years, 
by  rhetoric,  philosophy,  arithmetic,  geometry,  and 
astronomy.  Music  and  gymnastics  were  essentially 
the  culture  studies : their  omission  would,  in  the 
Hellenic  view,  lead  inevitably  to  rudeness  and  bar- 
barism. What  gymnastics  did  for  the  body,  music 
did  for  the  soul.  Aristotle  says  of  it, 

“Man  learns  it  not  for  direct  use  as  he  does  reading  or 
writing,  or  even  gymnastics,  but  to  afford  him  suitable  recreation 
in  his  leisure  hours;  for  life  should  not  be  merely  a slave’s  labor 
to  obtain  daily  bread,  but  should  afford  time  for  the  develop- 
ment of  all  that  is  noblest  in  man.” 

Music  held  a prominent  place  in  Plato’s  scheme 
of  a republic  and,  in  the  school  of  Pythagoras, 
probably  the  greatest  of  ancient  philosophers,  every 
day  had  its  songs  and  the  music  of  the  lyre. 
Roman  education,  an  imitation  of  the  Greek,  soon 
deteriorated.  In  an  enforced  exile  both  education 
and  art  were  stripped  of  their  original  nature. 
The  conquerors  did  indeed  diffuse  Grecian  culture 
and  manners,  but  the  graces  could  not  find  a per- 
manent home  where  the  gates  of  Janus  were  never 
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closed.  Dark  days  approached.  Amidst  the  migra- 
tions of  invading  and  invaded  nations,  induced  by 
the  conflicts  of  religious  sects,  a fanaticism  was  born, 
which  shut  out  every  ray  of  the  light  which  had 
been  shed  from  ever-smiling  azure  skies  over  a 
cheerful  and  happy  people.  The  picture  presented 
by  the  dark  ages,  where  immorality,  contempt  of 
law,  cruelty  and  rapine  on  the  one  hand  and  super- 
stition and  ignorance  on  the  other  reigned  supreme, 
is  too  gloomy  to  be  dwelt  upon  at  length.  But  in 
spite  of  grim  fanatics,  in  spite  of  blind  and  misled 
iconoclasts,  there  came  a resurrection  of  science 
and  of  art.  Works  of  art  ceased  to  be  regarded  with 
derision  and  scorn,  and  votaries  of  music,  poetry,  and 
painting,  instead  of  being  classed  with  vagabonds 
and  jugglers,  became  the  companions  and  favorites 
of  kings  and  nobles. 

It  is  related  of  a Spanish  king  of  this  period,  that 
when  an  artist  laid  his  hand  upon  the  king’s  shoulder 
and  the  attendant  courtiers  kindled  with  anger  at 
the  evident  familiarity,  the  king  rebuked  them  say- 
ing, “ With  a flourish  of  my  pen  I can  create  a 
thousand  nobles,  but  God  Almighty  alone  can  make 
an  artist.”  And  again,  on  another  occasion,  royalty 
honored  itself  and  art  by  steadying  a painter’s  step- 
ladder  ; the  wielder  of  the  sword  for  the  moment 
yielding  place  to  the  wielder  of  the  brush. 
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It  is  deplorable  that  in  these  latter  days,  amid 
the  sensational  seeking  after  effect  and  the  super- 
ficial gathering  up  of  bits  of  wisdom  and  wit,  the 
aesthetic  education,  the  thoughtful  development  of 
the  taste  for  the  beautiful  has  been  lost  to  sight. 
The  break  is  only  too  apparent.  A child,  which 
has  been  taught  to  love  the  beautiful,  has  become 
better  fitted  in  every  way  for  its  future  station  in 
life  and  is  better  able  to  perform  the  duties  and 
labors  which  will  be  imposed  upon  it  sooner  or  later. 
This  has  been  proved  by  experience.  Business  men 
in  offices  and  stores,  wives  at  home,  whose  sense 
of  beauty  has  been  cultivated  and  who  accustom 
themselves  to  regard  and  develop  the  aesthetic  features 
of  all  things  with  which  they  are  brought  into  contact, 
will,  almost  without  exception,  perform  their  duties 
with  greater  care,  patience,  and  scrupulous  nicety, 
than  those  who  are  wanting  in  the  finer  feelings. 

True  culture  can  never  wean  from  work : but 
the  cultured  workman  will  impress  upon  all  his 
productions  the  stamp  of  refined  intelligence  and 
thus  win  the  preference  over  the  machine-like 
laborer.  The  truth  of  this  has  been  demonstrated 
in  ancient  and  modern  times  by  men  of  the  most 
refined  and  cultivated  tastes,  who  have  obtained 
success  in  places  and  positions,  trades  and  occupa- 
tions, that  would  seem  to  have  been  entirely  uncon- 
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genial  to  all  their  desires  and  tastes.  Yet  nothing 
shows  better  the  power  of  adaptation,  which  is  the 
result  of  a complete  and  well-balanced  education. 
“Such  persons,”  as  Niemeyer  says,  “will  not  write 
poetry  when  investigations  have  to  be  made ; will 
not  drag  before  the  forum  of  sentimentality  what 
belongs  before  the  tribunal  of  justice ; will  not  hanker 
after  verses  when  the  correctness  of  a mathematical 
calculation  is  questioned  ; and  will  not  use  oratorical 
flourishes  where  severe  scientific  statements  are 
demanded.”  ^Esthetic  education  correctly  estimates 
the  relations  between  the  useful  and  the  ornamental, 
guards  against  the  over  valuation  of  the  merely  use- 
ful while  at  the  same  time  perfectly  conscious  of  the 
value  of  that,  which,  through  its  beauty,  tends  to 
afford  enjoyment  and  pleasure. 

But,  we  ask,  what  is  the  beautiful.  The  defini- 
tions are  widely  divergent.  Lessing’s  definition  is 
well  known  and  simple  : 

“The  beautiful  is  that  which  pleases;  the  final  aim  of  art 
is  the  granting  of  pleasure.” 

But  this  definition  is  not  sufficient,  for  one  is  pleased 
with  that  which  is  displeasing  to  another.  The  same 
critic  formulates  his  explanation  more  precisely  in  the 
following  words ; 

‘ ‘ The  beautiful  is  that  which  has  been  accepted  as  such  by 
the  majority  at  all  times.”- 
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But'  does  this  give  us  an  idea  of  the  nature  of 
beauty  ? Leibnitz  writes  : 

“The  beauty  of  things  is  that  perfection  of  theirs,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  their  perception  and  contemplation  gives  us 
pleasure  without  reference  to  other  associations  connected  with 
them.  This  mental  enjoyment  derived  from  the  mere  viewing 
of  the  object  forms  the  distinctive  feature  of  the  beautiful.” 

Plato  says : 

“ God  is  primarily  beauty.  The  most  beautiful  which  the 
Architect  of  the  universe  has  created,  is  the  world;  the  most 
beautiful  product  in  it,  is  man.  All  human  beauty  is  merely 
divine  beauty  reflected;  all  beautiful  creations  of  man  simply 
mirror  beauty  first  born  of  God.” 

Taking  these  statements  as  a base,  we  may  be 
permitted  to  explain  the  beautiful  as  follows  : 

“The  beautiful  is  that,  which,  in  obedience  to  well  fixed 
laws,  grants  us  pleasure  and  joy,  fills  our  hearts  with  emotions 
of  love,  admiration,  and  enthusiasm,  and  thus  furnishes  a source 
of  intellectual  enjoyment,  which,  moreover,  realizes  pure  and 
moral  ideas  and  becomes  a bridge  upon  which  the  soul  may 
mount  into  the  realms  of  the  ideal.” 

No  man  is  entirely  devoid  of  the  sense  of 
beauty ; its  character  and  scope  is  mainly  depend- 
ent on  the  amount  of  civilization  and  refinement  he 
enjoys.  In  the  savage  state  he  tattoos  his  skin, 
deforms  his  features,  paints  his  body,  and  decks  it 
with  flowers,  feathers,  shells,  etc.  It  is  but  reason- 
able to  suppose,  that  in  sweet  communion  with 
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Nature,  man  soon  discovered  his  capability  of  an 
enjoyment  outside  the  measure  of  physical  needs. 
He  doubtless  soon  became  conscious  of  an  awaken- 
ing inward  response  to  the  beauty  of  land  and 
sky.  The  summer  sunrise  lifted  and  refreshed  his 
heart  no  less  than  his  eyelids.  Under  the  mystery 
of  the  stars  a hush  fell  upon  his  spirit.  Crude  and 
incomprehensible  his  emotions  may  have  been,  but 
through  the  mist  he  crept  on  blindly,  but  instinct- 
ively toward  the  beautiful.  From  these  first  impulses, 
increased  by  habit  and  hereditary  descent  to  a degree 
where  ideal  and  intellectual  appetites  become  domi- 
nant over  the  ordinary  physical  demands,  what  an 
immeasurable  distance,  unbroken  save  by  landmarks 
of  civilization,  and  milestones  of  culture.  The  pre- 
dominance of  the  aesthetic  faculty,  Emerson  describes 
well  in  his  poem  on  Beauty : 

“ Beauty  sought  he  everywhere, 

In  flame,  in  storm,  in  clouds  of  air. 

He  smote  the  lake  to  feed  his  eye 
On  the  beryl  beam  of  the  broken  wave ; 

He  flung  in  pebbles  well  to  hear 
The  moment’s  music  that  they  gave. 

Of’t  pealed  for  him  a lofty  tone 
From  nodding  pole  and  belting  zone. 

He  heard  a voice  none  else  could  hear 
From  centered  and  froyn  errant  sphere. 

The  quaking  earth  did  quake  in  rhyme, 

Seas  ebbed  and  flowed  in  epic  chime. 
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In  dens  of  passion  and  pits  of  woe, 

He  saw  strong  Eros  struggling  through 
To  sun  the  dark  and  solve  the  curse, 

And  beam  to  the  bounds  of  the  universe. 

While  thus  to  love  he  gave  his  days, 

In  loyal  worship,  scorning  praise, 

How  spread  their  lures  for  him  in  vain, 

Thieving  ambition  and  paltering  gain  ! 

He  thought  it  happier  to  be  dead — 

To  die  for  beauty  than  live  for  bread.” 

It  is  a fundamental  error  and  one  which  demands 
radical  treatment,  to  attempt  the  teaching  of  aesthetics 
as  a science  by  text-book  as  the  ultimate  end  and  not 
as  a means  to  the  end.  The  laws  of  the  beautiful 
should  be  illustrated  in  every  sentence,  in  every  ges- 
ture, in  every  action.  We  must  begin  with  the  earliest 
days  of  the  child,  with  the  parent,  the  teacher,  the 
home  circle,  the  fire-side,  the  school-room.  Slowly  as 
the  flower  turns  to  the  light  of  the  sun  and,  touched  by 
his  rays,  opens  its  cup,  the  soul  of  the  child  responds 
and  opens  to  the  light  of  truth  and  beauty.  As  the 
glassy  surface  of  the  smooth  ocean  mirrors  the  vault 
of  heaven,  so  in  the  character,  in  the  soul,  yea  in  the 
entire  being  of  the  child  there  is  reflected  an  image  of 
all  that  surrounded  it  during  its  slow  development. 
Permit  me  to  cite  from  the  words  of  Schefer,  a poet, 
who  was  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  classic 
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culture,  some  verses  that  have  been  so  well  rendered 
by  my  estimable  friend,  Miss  Celia  Doerner : 

Youth  is  the  only  time  to  quicken  seeds, 

As  spring-time  for  the  blooming  tree.  What  then 
The  youth  did  not  put  forth,  did  not  receive 
From  drifting  pollen,  that  he  cannot  form, 

He  cannot  ripen  into,  for  himself 
Nor  others.  Nor  can’st  thou  require  it. 

For  what  he  thinks  and  feels  and  loves  and  lives, 

And  all  his  after-work  is  but  unfolding, 

Development,  completion  of  the  child. 

It  cannot  well  be  otherwise.  The  unalterable  laws 
of  Nature,  manifesting  themselves  in  the  transmission 
of  physical  as  well  as  intellectual,  and  even  moral 
excellencies  and  defects,  faculties  and  apathies,  cover 
the  subject  under  consideration.  This  the  people  of 
Thebes  acknowledged  by  passing  a law  prohibiting 
the  representation  of  the  ugly  and  deformed,  of  cari- 
catures and  monstrosities.  Lessing  points  out  in  his 
immortal  work,  “Laocoon”  the  undeniable  right  of 
the  state  to  exert  a proper  supervision  over  the  labors 
of  the  artists,  as  their  productions  will  react  either 
favorably  or  unfavorably  upon  the  growing  generation. 

“If  beautiful  men  produced  beautiful  sculptures,  the  latter 
reacted  upon  the  former  and  the  state  became  in  a measure 
indebted  to  the  beautiful  sculptures  for  beautiful  men.” 

To  render  the  beneficial  influence  general  and  thor- 
ough the  masterpieces  of  art  were  not  put  under  lock 
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and  key,  but  placed,  where  all,  rich  and  poor,  high  and 
low,  might  have  access.  While  the  frightful,  snake  en- 
cirled  head  of  Medusa  was  reputed  to  petrify  instantly 
every  mortal  who  saw  it,  it  was  a current  saying  in 
those  days,  that  a person,  after  looking  once  upon  the 
face  of  Jove,  chiseled  by  Phidias,  would  never  after 
become  entirely  unhappy.  The  beauty  of  soul  and 
mind,  the  majestic  grandeur  and  spiritual  serenity  thus 
were  a direct  gain  from  the  embodiments  of  the  artist’s 
ideal,  and  divinity  was  reflected  in  man,  by  whom  it 
was  created.  The  extraordinary  influence  of  sur- 
rounding objects  upon  the  formation  of  soul,  mind, 
and  body  is  charmingly  pictured  in  the  following 
sketch  after  Hawthorne  : 

In  a certain  country  there  towered  a large  mass  of  rock 
resembling  closely  the  profile  of  a human  face.  A legend  was 
current  amongMhe  people  of  the  valley,  that  the  great  stone 
face  was  the  embodiment  of  the  highest  type  of  everything  noble 
and  true  and  beautiful.  At  some  time  there  would  be  born  a 
child  destined  to  grow  up  into  a perfect  likeness  of  the  stone 
image.  He  in  time  would  become  the  rulg^  of  the  country,  a 
father  of  the  people,  a benefactor  as  there  never  had  been  one 
before,  his  very  name  a blessing.  Multitudes  came  and  went 
under  the  shadow  of  the  great  face,  kings,  soldiers,  and  priests, 
but  the  prophecy  was  unfulfilled.  At  last  there  came  a poor  little 
boy — Ernest  by  name — whose  delight  it  was  to  look  up  in  childish 
wonder  at  the  image  and  to  wonder  who  in  future  might  be  favored 
with  a resemblance  to  the  stone.  He  resolved  to  practice  only 
the  good,  love  only  the  beautiful  and  think  only  the  right.  And 
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for  this  he  called  the  great  stone  face  looking  down  upon  him,  to 
witness.  The  child  grew  up  into  a youth,  into  a man,  and  unknown 
to  him,  people  began  to  notice  him,  to  look  at  him  and  to  talk 
among  themselves  until  one  day  there  was  a shout: — “It  is  he! 
The  prophecy  has  come  true  ! ” The  great  stone  face  had  sent  its 
living  counterpart  into  the  world.  Thus  the  poor  boy,  struggling 
to  the  highest  ideal,  gradually  became  the  personification  of  all 
truth  and  beauty  and  power. 

Does  not  this  charming  fancy  point  out  a vital 
defect  in  the  schooling  of  the  present  day.  It  is 
important  that  some  method  should  be  devised  in  con- 
nection with  our  public  schools  that  would  serve  as  the 
necessary  prelude  to  the  study  of  art,  educating  the 
eye,  filling  the  imagination,  and  training  the  aesthetic 
judgment  of  the  pupil.  The  transition  from  home-life 
to  school-life  marks  one  of  the  greatest  changes  and 
revolutions  in  the  child’s  existence.  Too  often  the 
school  has  been  pictured  as  an  abode  of  dread,  a sort 
of  penitentiary,  where  instead  of  a master  of  education, 
who  fosters  the  budding  tree  of  knowledge,  a master 
of  correction  wields  the  rod,  an  awful  sceptre. 

If  the  child,  torn  from  its  mother’s  embrace,  enter 
an  enclosure  so  utterly  unlike  home,  cheerless,  devoid 
of  all  ornamentation  and  beauty,  will  not  the  blank 
and  bare  walls  at  once  arouse  feelings  similar  to  those 
awakened  by  the  incription*  seen  by  Dante  over  the 
entrance  gates  of  Hell : 

“Ye  who  enter  here  leave  all  hope  behind.” 
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If  it  meet  no  friendly  smile,  not  a word  of  encour- 
agement and  kindness,  if  it  see  even  in  the  teacher 
the  embodiment  of  its  unpleasant  visions,  must  not 
fear  paralyze  all  efforts  at  once?  Let  the  child  enter 
airy,  well-lighted  rooms,  the  walls  decorated  with 
tasty,  neatly-framed  and  well-distributed  pictures  or 
busts,  such  as  are  provided  by  the  municipality  for 
the  “ Ecoles  Primaires  ” in  Paris,  and  are  gradually 
finding  their  way  into  many  of  the  schools  of  this 
country.  Portraits  of  Washington,  Jefferson,  Franklin, 
Lincoln,  hanging  in  the  parlor,  have  taught  lessons  of 
honor,  patriotism,  and  truth  to  many  an  earnest  child. 
After  reading  of  some  of  their  noble  deeds  which 
every  heart  admires,  has  not  many  a boy  gone  to  the 
picture,  studied  it  with  deepest  interest,  and  studied 
himself,  too,  with  a firm  resolve  that  he  would  try  to 
live  up  to  the  example  set  by  those  illustrious  men  ? 
In  days  to  come,  the  features  of  the  martyred  Gar- 
field will  be  a glorious  illustration  of  what  patience, 
honesty,  integrity,  iron  will,  indefatigable  industry, 
love  and  devotion  to  parents,  wife,  children,  and 
country,  may  accomplish  — in  a word,  what  virtue 
implies. 

Can  we  not  have  fit  school-room  ornaments  of 
this  class — ornaments  that  shall  associate  us  with 
our  models  in  the  past  and  daily  teach  us  object 
lessons  of  earnestness,  patience,  and  love? 
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Let  the  window-sills  of  the  school-room  be  beauti- 
fied by  living  plants  and  blooming  flowers,  contributing 
alike  to  the  good  health  and  good  morals  of  the  pupils, 
and  let  the  ugly  monotonous  blackness  of  the  slated 
board,  which  is  not  only  offensive,  but  really  injurious 
to  the  eyes,  be  enlivened  by  good  crayon  sketches, 
be  they  ever  so  simple,  and  by  ornamentations  in 
bright,  but  harmoniously  arranged  and  judiciously 
grouped  colors.  Instead  of  the  unreliable  “ Rolls  of 
Honor”  let  the  sayings  of  the  masters  of  prose  and 
poetry  be  emblazoned  as  “Memory  Gems”  and  thus 
kept  before  the  eyes  and  minds  of  the  pupils. 

In  this  way  the  child  can  be  taught  to  perceive 
the  beautiful,  the  tasteful,  and  the  appropriate,  in  a 
manner  wholly  natural  and  untechnical : and  it  is 
astonishing  how  quickly  children  become  responsive 
on  these  points.  More  art-objects,  quite  inexpensive, 
should  be  placed  in  our  school-rooms,  and  contri- 
butions might  easily  be  raised  for  that  purpose. 
Teachers  should  be  expected  to  interest  themselves 
in  this  department  of  culture,  to  be  able  to  point  out 
the  faults  and  excellencies  of  these  art-objects,  and  to 
talk  with  their  pupils  occasionally  about  the  special 
characteristics  of  art  and  art-masters. 

From  an  essay  on  “Art  as  a Means  of  Culture,’’ 
in  a late  number  of  The  University , the  following 
incident  is  taken  as  indicative  of  the  truth  of  what  I 
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have  stated.  The  writer,  in  speaking  of  the  aid  which 
science  has  given  to  purely  aesthetic  culture,  says 
that  he  was  reminded  of  this  particularly  some  years 
ago,  on  being  invited  to  participate  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Alois  Sennefelder,  the  inventor  of  lithography.  The 
festival  reminded  him  of  what  inestimable  blessings 
this  art  had  conferred  upon  mankind.  He  had 
evidence  of  this,  so  far  as  it  went,  in  his  own 
experience.  Even  now  he  recalls  with  delight  the 
hours  which  he  spent  during  his  early  childhood 
in  coloring  rough  lithographic  prints,  that  he  used 
to  buy  at  a shop,  which  he  still  sees  distinctly 
before  him.  This  was  the  inevitable  bourne  to  which 
all  the  half-pence  he  could  get  hold  of  wandered. 
He  used  sometimes  to  stand  in  front  of  that  window 
where  the  pictures  were  displayed,  by  the  hour 
together,  before  he  could  decide  on  which  of  the 
coveted  treasures  he  would  venture  his  little  capital. 

That  window,  for  him,  was  the  shrine  of  a far 
higher  culture  than  any  that  comes  from  mere  book- 
learning. So  far  as  such  things  can  be  traced  in 
after  life,  he  traces  to  that  window  much  of  the  best 
that  it  has  fallen  to  his  lot  to  learn  or  to  be  ; the 
first  awakening  of  the  idea  of  the  beautiful,  the  con- 
sciousness of  an  ideal  world  full  of  the  divinest 
harmony.  And  when  he  remembers  what  a blessing 
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chromo-lithography,  the  consummate  flower  of  the 
lithographic  art,  now  carries  into  myriads  of  humble 
homes,  humble  and  bare  as  was  his  own,  he  is  sure 
that  his  is  no  exceptional  experience.  How  often  he 
has  stopped  before  the  window  of  some  picture-store 
and  watched  with  delight  the  expression  in  children’s 
faces  as  they  stood  and  gazed  at  some  product  of 
the  painter’s,  engraver’s,  or  photographer’s  art ; and 
what  a pleasure  it  is  to  find  in  so  many  modest 
homes  some  photographic  or  chromo-lithographic 
copy  of  the  work  of  a great  master,  which  breathes 
a vicarious  benediction  on  souls  which  the  original 
never  could  have  reached.  This  is  the  help  which 
Science  brings  in  the  dissemination  of  Art,  and  it  is 
one  of  her  greatest  boons  to  mankind.  May  not 
school  and  home  profit  by  thoughts  and  experiences 
like  these  ? 

Numerous  myths  and  legends  speak  of  the  power 
of  the  beautiful  over  the  low,  the  rude,  the  unedu- 
cated. The  tones,  which  under  Orpheus’s  skillful  hand 
flowed  from  the  golden  strings,  could  move  leaves  and 
stones,  and  master  and  subdue  wild  beasts.  Dolphins 
lent  their  backs  to  Arion,  the  master  of  song,  and  bore 
him  safely  through  the  billows  In  the  grand  epic 
poem,  “Gudrun,”  figures  the  Danish  king,  Horant, 
whose  voice  was  so  clear  that  when  it  rose  above  the 
chiming  of  the  silvery  bells,  the  busy  left  their  work, 
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the  sick  forgot  their  illness,  the  animals  came  forth 
from  their  abodes  and  the  insects  in  the  grass  and  the 
fish  in  the  crystal  deep  stopped  short  in  their  course. 
Are  not  these  charming  stories,  so  full  of  meaning,  the 
poetical  expression  of  the  purifying  and  ennobling 
power  of  beauty  over  matter  ? Dsedalus,  we  are 
informed,  made  statues  so  perfect,  that  the  stone 
caught  life  and  the  figures  moved  their  limbs.  True 
art  is  free  from  the  fetters  of  nature  and  can  breathe 
the  warmth  of  life  even  into  the  cold  marble. 

I believe  that  the  question:  “Is  aesthetic  culture 
desirable?  v has  been  fully  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
But  such  culture  is  not  only  desirable,  it  is  also  in- 
separable from  all  true  culture.  Nature  never  errs  ; she 
acted  as  a wise  and  kind  mother,  when  she  surrounded 
the  true  and  the  good  in  her  works  with  beauty. 

“The  good  is  always  beautiful — 

The  beautiful  is  good.” 

Every  labor,  every,  science  has  in  it  an  element  of 
beauty ; but  this  beauty  is  to  be  enjoyed  only  in  the 
exercise  of  untiring  industry.  What  study  seems 
drier  than  mathematics ; and  yet  what  mathematician 
does  not  find  in  it  the  greatest  delight?  Every  work 
accomplished  is  sweet.  Difficulty  and  obscurity  stimu- 
late zeal.  Every  fortunate  discovery,  never  made 
without  previous  labor,  is  its  own  dearest  reward. 
The  bees  do  not  get  the  honey  without  labor ; it  is 
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the  drones  which  steal  what  they  did  not  earn  and 
what  belongs  to  others.  It  is  not  lazy  and  superficial 
facility  which  creates  beauty  in  science  and  the  arts. 
Herder  points  out  that  the  ancients  called  such 
sciences,  “sciences  which  form  us  into  men;”  and  we 
might  name  them  formative  sciences.  What  forms 
the  powers  of  the  soul,  the  „©emutf), " is  beautiful: 
what  does  not,  does  not  deserve  the  name,  though  it 
be  all  covered  with  tinsel.  We  have  lost  the  idea; 
we  oppose  the  sciences  of  the  beautiful  to  the  higher, 
more  earnest,  fundamental  ones,  as  though  any  science 
could  deserve  the  name  and  still  be  low,  or  flat,  or 
superficial,  or  trifling,  or  dry,  or  unmanly.  The  dis- 
tinction is  utterly  false.  The  sciences  of  the  beautiful 
cannot  be  separated  from  and  set  in  opposition  to 
the  fundamental  sciences,  for  that  which  belongs  to 
beauty  must  be  fundamental  or  it  is  a sham.  The 
science  of  the  beautiful  and  the  science  of  the  true 
cannot  be  opposed  to  each  other,  for  neither  the 
former,  nor  the  latter  do  idly  play ; they  have  their 
aims,  their  earnest  aims,  and  can  only  succeed  under 
the  guidance  of  strict  rules  and  by  the  earnest  use  of 
given  means.  The  beautiful  and  the  severe  sciences 
do  not  stand  in  opposition  as  though  one  were  of 
inferior  and  trifling  worth,  the  other  noble  and  eleva- 
ted. Who  will  say,  which  is  a principal  study  and 
which  a secondary  one?  Both  have  ideals,  each  after 
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its  kind;  both  require  receptive  and  responsive  souls  for 
their  highest  success.  With  this  difference,  however  : 
the  heart  may  thirst  after  righteousness ; the  intellect 
may  hunger  after  bool^s ; but  the  love  of  the  beautiful, 
once  awakened,  discovers  a path  of  perpetual  satis- 
faction. In  the  words  of  Schiller  to  Koerner : 

4 4 Only  preserve  for  yourself  an  active  and  critical  appre- 
ciation of  the  beautiful,  and  the  sources  of  your  enjoyment  will 
never  cease  to  flow!” 

Or  as  a celebrated  divine  once  said  : 

4 4 Let  my  son  have  a real  love  for  the  beautiful  in  art  and 
nature,  and  I have  no  fears  that  he  will  fall  a victim  to  the  allure- 
ments of  vice  and  crime,  which  are  thrown  around  his  pathway 
of  life.  He  may  be  led  astray,  he  may  taste  of  false  pleasures, 
but  they  will  pall  upon  his  appetite.  He  will  find  them  hollow 
and  unsatisfactory,  and  turn  away  with  loathing  and  contempt 
to  real  pleasures,  to  the  really  beautiful  because  true — true  and 
beautiful  because  good.” 

All  other  sources  of  delight  will,  sometime,  under 
the  test  of  circumstances,  put  bitterness  into  the  cup, 
and  agony  into  the  soul ; but  to  the  human  heart  the 
beautiful  remaineth  loyal,  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for- 
ever. Ruskin,  the  greatest  living  writer  on  art,  says: 

44  We  may  abandon  the  hope,  or  if  you  like  the  words  better, 
we  may  disdain  the  temptation  of  the  pomp  and  grace  of  Italy 
in  her  youth.  For  us  there  can  be  no  more  the  throne  of  marble, 
for  us  no  more  the  vault  of  gold ; but  for  us  there  is  the  loftier 
and  lovelier  privilege  of  bringing  the  power  and  charm  of  art 
within  the  reach  of  the  humble  and  the  poor,  and  as  the  mag- 
nificence of  past  ages  failed  by  its  narrowness  and  its  pride,  ours 
may  prevail  and  continue  by  its  universality  and  its  lowliness.” 
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Emerson  says  : " All  high  art  is  moral,” — and,  adds 

a New  York  Artist, — “ Whatever  refines  any  portion 
of  man's  nature  refines  the  moral  perception.” 

Let  us  therefore  secure  a liberal  aesthetic  training 
for  the  growing  generation,  let  us  unlock  for  it  the 
treasures  of  art  and  we  shall  erect  a rampart  against 
the  increasing  moral  depravity  of  the  age.  ^Esthetic 
culture  is  a bridge  of  roses  spanning  the  gulf  between 
beauty  and  desire,  and  leads  from  the  thorny  path  of 
dignity  to  the  flowery  meadows  of  grace,  from  the 
rocky  heights  of  goodness  to  the  fragrant  gardens 
of  beauty.  Therefore:- — 

4 ‘ Scatter  the  germs  of  the  beautiful, 

By  the  wayside  let  them  fall, 

That  the  roses  may  spring  by  the  cottage  gate, 

And  the  vines  on  the  garden  wall; 

Cover  the  rough  and  the  rude  of  earth 
With  a veil  of  leaves  and  flowers, 

And  mark  with  the  op’ning  bud  and  cup, 

The  march  of  the  summer  hours. 

Scatter  the  germs  of  the  beautiful 
In  the  holy  shrine  of  home, 

Let  the  pure  and  the  fair  and  the  graceful  there 
In  their  loveliest  lustre  come. 

Leave  not  a trace  of  deformity 
In  the  temple  of  the  heart, 

But  gather  about  its  hearth  the  gems 
Of  nature  as  well  as  art.” 


